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All  men  are  caught  in  an  inescapable  network 
of  mutuality,  tied  in  a single  garment  of  destiny. 

Whatever  affects  one  directly  affects  all 
indirectly.  I can  never  be  what  I ought  to  be 
until  you  are  what  you  ought  to  be,  and  you  can 
never  be  what  you  ought  to  be,  until  I am  what  I 
ought  to  be. 

MARTIN  LUTHER  KING,  JR. 

SERMON:  "THE  MAN  WHO  WAS  A FOOL" 


From  Strength  to  Love,  by  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr..  Copyright  1983  by  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  Used 

by  permission  of  Joan  Daves. 


Introduction 


This  is  a transcript  of  the  fourth  Community  Seminar  on  Persistent  Poverty 
held  by  the  Boston  Foundation.  These  seminars  are  part  of  the  Boston  Persistent 
Poverty  Project,  a long-term  effort  which  has  as  its  goal  raising  the  standard  of 
living  of  the  poorest  people  in  this  community. 

The  Project  is  part  of  a six-city  program  funded  by  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation.  The  hope  is  that  the  ideas  which  make  life  better  for  the  poor  in 
Boston  - and  in  the  other  Project  cities,  Cleveland,  Denver,  Oakland,  San 
Antonio,  and  Washington,  D.C.  - will  point  the  way  to  an  intelligent  national 
solution. 

The  purpose  of  the  Persistent  Poverty  Project  seminars  is  to  present 
community  leaders  with  the  latest,  most  inspiring,  most  thought-provoking 
research  on  the  problem  of  poverty. 

The  series  began  in  the  spring  of  1989  with  a lecture  by  Mary  Jo  Bane, 
Professor  of  Public  Policy  and  Director  of  the  Health  and  Human  Resources 
Center  at  the  Kennedy  School  of  Harvard  University.  Her  lecture  discussed 
poverty  from  a national  perspective. 

The  second  seminar  of  that  year  was  presented  by  Paul  Osterman,  a 
professor  at  the  Sloan  School  of  Management  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  and  chief  investigator  of  the  Boston  Foundation  report,  "In  the  Midst 
of  Plenty."  He  presented  his  research,  which  appeared  in  that  publication,  on  the 
demographics  of  poverty  in  Boston. 

The  third  seminar  was  given  by  Lisbeth  Schorr,  author  of  Within  Our 
Reach:  Breaking  the  Cycle  of  Disadvantage  (Doubleday,  1988.)  She  discussed 
the  findings  of  her  book,  which  points  out  the  characteristics  that  make  an  anti- 
poverty program  successful. 

The  Lisbeth  Schorr  seminar  was  the  final  one  in  the  1989  series. 
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The  springy  1990,  series  began  with  a lecture  by  Michael  Katz,  author  o/The 
Undeserving  Poor.  Dr.  Katz  is  the  Stanley  I.  Sheerr  Professor  of  History,  as  well 
as  the  Director  of  the  Urban  Studies  program,  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
His  lecture  presented  a historian's  perspective  on  the  ways  in  which  we  describe 
the  poor,  and  how  this  affects  our  treatment  of  them. 

The  next,  and  fifth,  lecture  in  the  series,  presented  in  this  volume,  was  given 
by  Teresa  Amott,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics  at  Bucknell  University.  With 
Julie  Matthaei,  Dr.  Amott  is  the  author  of  a book,  to  be  released  in  the  fall  of 
1990,  called  Race,  Gender,  and  Work,  A Multi-Cultural  Economic  History  of 
Women  in  the  United  States  (South  End  Press.)  Her  topic  was  the  current 
economic  and  political  climate  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts. 

The  sixth  lecturer  was  Robert  Coles,  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  author  and 
Professor  of  Psychiatry  and  Medical  Humanities  at  Harvard  University,  and 
author  of  the  five-volume  series.  Children  of  Crisis  (Little  Brown,  Boston),  as 
well  as  works  on  Erik  Erikson,  Dorothy  Day,  Walker  Percy,  Flannery  O'Connor. 
Dr.  Coles  is  also  the  author  of  The  Moral  Life  of  Children  and  The  Political 
Life  of  Children  (Atlantic  Monthly  Press).  His  lecture  evoked  the  humanity  of 
the  poor,  as  he  focused  on  children  and  families  in  poverty. 

Transcripts  of  all  seminars  are  available.  Please  write  to:  Publications,  The 
Boston  Persistent  Poverty  Project,  60  State  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02109. 
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ANNA  FAITH  JONES,  PRESIDENT,  THE  BOSTON  FOUNDATION 

OPENING  REMARKS 


Good  evening.  I am  Anna  Jones  of  the  Boston  Foundation,  and  I want  to 
welcome  you  to  the  second  lecture  in  this  year’s  series  of  Community 
Seminars  on  Persistent  Poverty. 

As  you  know,  these  gatherings  are  an  activity  of  the  Boston  Persistent 
Poverty  Project,  which  is  a part  of  a national  six-city  program  funded  by  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation.  The  goal  of  the  project  is  to  explore  the  stubborn 
and  deeply  disturbing  problem  of  urban  poverty. 

This  is  an  old  problem,  but  one  which  is  in  desperate  need  of  new 
attention,  and  new  commitment  to  workable  solutions. 

To  accomplish  this,  what  we  need  to  do,  as  a community,  is  something 
psychologists  call  "stepping  out  of  the  frame."  In  other  words,  our  community 
needs  to  get  away  from  the  old  ways  of  looking  at  the  poor,  ways  that  too 
often  are  defeating  and  destructive  of  the  human  spirit. 

We  believe  that  with  a fresh  perspective  and  re-energized  commitment, 
Boston  can  do  things  differently.  Our  city  can  move  from  exclusion  and 
isolation  of  the  poor,  to  the  acknowledgement  that  we  are  independent 
members  of  what  can  be  a vibrant  community,  where  there  is  respect  and  fair 
treatment  for  all. 

By  making  this  a reality  in  our  city,  we  will  not  only  improve  the  lives  of 
the  poor,  but  our  own  lives  as  well. 

Our  speaker  this  evening  is  Teresa  Amott,  Professor  of  Economics  at 
Bucknell  University  and  a feminist  activist  who  has  long  been  interested  in  the 
often  stormy  relationship  between  the  demands  of  social  equality  and  the 
world  of  economics.  She  is  presently  working  with  Wellesley  professor  Julie 
Matthaei  on  a book  called  Race,  Gender,  and  Work,  a Multi-Cultural 
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Economic  History  of  Women  in  the  United  States.^  You  may  also  have  seen  Dr. 
Amott’s  pamphlet,  "ET  - A Model  for  the  Nation?"^ 

She  will  be  speaking  tonight  on  the  current  political  and  economic  climate 
in  Massachusetts,  and  how  that  climate  is  affecting  the  poor  in  our  city. 

I am  pleased  to  present  Teresa  Amott. 


^To  be  published  by  South  End  Press,  Boston. 

^"ET:  A Model  for  the  Nation?:  An  Evaluation  of  the  Massachusetts  Employment  and 
Training  Choices  Program,”  is  available  from  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee,  1501  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia  PA  19102. 
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TERESA  AMOrr 
PRESENTATION 


Thank  you  for  that  introduction. 

Tm  very  pleased  to  be  part  of  this  series,  which  contains  the  work  of 
people  who  have  not  only  been  important  in  my  own  development  as  an 
economist,  but  have  also  been  influential  in  broader  policy  circles. 

Tonight,  though,  Fd  like  to  add  a perspective  which  I think  may  be 
somewhat  different  from  that  which  has  been  expressed  by  some  of  the 
previous  speakers. 

However,  it’s  a perspective  that  I see  in  the  discussion  section  of  previous 
seminars.  Certain  people  in  the  audience  articulated  perspectives  similar  to 
that  which  Fd  like  to  share  tonight.  So,  I feel  that  - what  is  usually  the  case  in 
a talk  like  this  - I am  not,  in  fact,  imparting  new  information,  but  instead  am 
creating  a context  and  defining  a kind  of  common  ground  upon  which  others, 
then,  can  engage  in  a conversation. 

Unless,  of  course,  you  want  a lecture  on  how  the  money  supply  is 
determined  by  the  Federal  Reserve,  and  what  that  means  for  interest  rates,  in 
which  case  I would  be  happy  to  oblige!  But  we  wouldn’t  get  much  closer  to 
the  heart  of  poverty  (except  a little  bit),  and  that’s  part  of  what  I want  to  say. 

So,  let  me  begin  by  saying  that  I was  struck  by  something  that  was  said 
repeatedly  in  the  first  three  seminars,  and  that  was  the  difficulty  and  tenacity 
of  poverty  in  a city  which  has  had  - as  people  said  over  and  over  again  - "a 
healthy  economy."  "Here  we’ve  had,"  they  said,  "a  healthy  economy,  and  yet 
poverty  persists." 

Now,  what  Fd  like  to  argue  tonight  is  that  we  have  not,  in  fact,  had  a 
healthy  economy;  that  an  economy  in  which  poverty  persists  is  an  economy 
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that  should  not  be  described  as  healthy;  that,  in  fact,  part  of  the  solution  to 
poverty  is  going  to  involve  diagnosing  what  about  that  economy  is  not  healthy, 
and  intervening  into  those  aspects  of  political  and  economic  and  social  life. 

And  I also  would  like  to  argue  that,  by  describing  the  economy  as  healthy, 
we  have  contributed  to  a political  environment  in  which  it  is  very  difficult  to 
generate  the  kind  of  sustained  community  collaboration  and  effort  and 
sacrifice  that  is  going  to  be  required  to  transform  this  city. 

Let  me  follow  up  on  that.  What  it  means,  it  seems,  when  we  talk  about  a 
healthy  economy  and  then  the  poor,  is  that  we’ve  created  a metaphor  in  which 
the  poor  are  seen  as  "diseased."  And  they,  then,  as  the  diseased  group,  need 
to  be  "cured."  We  seek,  in  other  words,  a set  of  cures  for  "their"  poverty, 
which  is  always  seen  against  the  backdrop  of  this  "healthy"  economy. 

And  I think  that,  if  we  think  of  the  economy  as  healthy  and  the  poor  as 
diseased,  we  can  too  easily  fall  into  the  trap  that  traditional  medical  models 
lead  us  to. 

That  is  to  say,  we  will  treat  the  disease.  We  will  seek  to  excise  the  disease 
out  of  the  basically  healthy  body. 

And  the  medical  intervention  model,  as  we  know,  is  one  that  has  been 
subject  to  a lot  of  criticism  from  the  radical  public  health  world.  These  public 
health  practitioners  have  argued  that  we  cannot  simply  treat  "the  disease"  as 
part  of  an  otherwise  healthy  body.  We  have  to  see  the  entire  body,  in  this  case 
the  entire  society,  as  being  a system  in  which  certain  things  are  happening. 
And  only  if  we  treat  the  entire  system  can  we,  in  fact,  eliminate  the  "disease" 
outcome. 

Now,  two  things  that  the  radical  public  health  perspective  tells  us  are:  1) 
we  have  to  look  at  prevention;  and  2)  we  have  to  look  outside  the  individual 
person. 
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The  example  I’m  fond  of  giving  is  that  of  a child  with  asthma.  One  way  of 
treating  asthma  is  to  give  that  child  medication,  and  to  send  the  child  home 
with  the  medication  and  a little  apparatus.  Another  way  of  treating  asthma  is 
to  ask  whether  the  child  lives  next  to  a steel  mill,  and  whether  that  asthma 
might,  in  fact,  not  be  aggravated  or  even  caused  by  the  emissions  from  that 
steel  mill.  And  maybe  what  we  really  need  is  a clean  air  standard,  not  just 
medication  to  treat  the  child. 

Now,  broadening  the  set  of  interventions  that  are  required  is  difficult,  I 
understand.  And  certainly  realizing  that  something  on  this  scale  is  necessary 
can  leave  us  all  feeling  fairly  helpless. 

But  I’d  like  to  suggest  that  it’s  not  all  that  difficult. 

So,  that’s  my  perspective.  I want  to  start  --  not  by  treating  the  economy  as 
fundamentally  healthy  and  the  poor  as  fundamentally  diseased  ~ but  from  the 
perspective  that  the  entire  economic  and  political  and  social  system  is,  in 
some  sense,  diseased. 

I’d  like  to  take  just  a few  groups  of  people  who  are  poor,  and  see  how  we 
might,  perhaps,  view  those  groups  somewhat  differently  if  we  adopt  the 
perspective  I am  proposing  to  you.  And  I’ll  start  with  the  single-mother 
family,  the  female-headed  or  female-maintained  family,  because  my  work  has 
been  so  much  in  this  area. 

Now,  we  can  see  a single-mother  family  as  being  dysfunctional,  as  being 
diseased,  as  being  needy.  And  we  can  intervene  to  provide  things  that  that 
particular  family  unit  appears  to  need.  And  we  could  even  intervene  in  a 
fairly  comprehensive  v^ay;  we  could  have  a kind  of  multi-service  family 
support  model  for  that  family. 
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And  I think  that  kind  of  micro  intervention  is  something  we  need  to  do  a 
tremendous  amount  of.  We  need  to  find  ways  to  treat  the  multiple  needs  of 
the  family. 

But  we  also  need  to  step  away  from  the  family,  and  find  ways  to  treat  the 
macro  environment  in  which  that  family  finds  itself  impoverished. 

Now,  that  environment,  in  this  country,  is  one  which  has  had  an  implicit 
family  policy.  We  have  implicitly  assumed  that  there  are  two  parents  in  every 
family.  We  have  assumed  that  one  of  those  parents  is  a male  wage-earner, 
earning  the  usually  higher  wages  that  men  earn.  We  have  assumed  that  when 
a child  is  born  into  that  family,  that  the  mother  can  take  time  off  from  work, 
being  supported  by  the  father. 

So,  as  a result  of  that  implicit  family  policy,  things  like  a national  paid 
maternity  leave  are  not  seen  as  one  of  the  interventions  required  to  ease  the 
problems  of  the  female-headed  family.  Comparable  worth,  which  might  raise 
the  wages  of  women  doing  work  of  comparable  effort  or  skill  or  responsibility 
as  men  - that  is  not  seen  as  a solution  to  the  problems  of  the  female-headed 
family.  Both  these  steps  are  needed  to  supplement  the  kind  of  micro 
intervention  which  characterizes  much  of  the  existing  anti-poverty  policy 
world. 

Now,  Fm  not  saying  that  those  micro  interventions  aren’t  important. 
Hooking  that  family  up  with  appropriate  day  care  providers,  helping  the 
family  solve  the  school  problems  that  the  child  might  have,  helping  the  family 
find  better  housing  - all  of  those  things  are,  of  course,  very  necessary. 

But  if  we  only  do  those  micro  interventions,  and  we  leave  the  broader 
body  politic  and  economic  unchanged,  we  do  something  about  the  level  of 
their  disadvantage,  but  we  leave  them  handicapped  in  a much  more  structural 
way. 
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Another  current  example,  of  course,  is  the  problem  of  the  substance 
abuser.  Our  model  now  is  one  of  punishment  and  treatment  of  the  individual 
“ although  we  don’t  treat  them  enough.  We  make  them  wait  eight  months, 
nine  months,  ten  months,  maybe  three  years  until  they  can  get  into  a program. 
And  if  they’re  pregnant  and  a substance  abuser,  then  we  don’t  have  a program 
for  them  at  all. 

But  we  don’t  ask  why  it  is  that  the  drug  industry  persists.  If  everyone  is 
hurt  by  drugs,  why  does  the  drug  industry  flourish? 

Well,  the  answer,  of  course,  is  that  a lot  of  people  out  there  profit  from 
drugs. 

Now,  I’m  not  advocating  a kind  of  George  Bush  call-out-the-Coast-Guard 
approach.  But  I am  suggesting  that  unless  we  recognize  that  there  are  people 
who  benefit  from  a problem,  and  that  the  people  who  benefit  need  to  be  dealt 
with  in  our  solution,  along  with  those  who  are  paying  the  price,  we  cannot 
address  the  problem. 

To  go  back  to  the  female-headed  family,  we  might  ask,  "Who  is  it  who 
benefits  from  the  poverty  of  female-headed  families?" 

One  might  argue,  "No  one." 

But,  in  fact,  I think  there  is  a deeper  answer.  I think  that  we  have  a 
society  which  penalizes  a woman  who  is  raising  children  alone  because  we  see 
that  as  a "deviant"  family. 

And  by  continuing  to  penalize  that  family,  we,  frankly,  are  upholding  male 
privilege  in  our  society.  If  we  make  it  so  impossible  to  live  on  your  own 
without  a man,  a woman  will  cling  to  an  abusive  marriage. 

The  average  person  often  asks,  of  a woman  involved  in  such  a marriage, 
"Why  does  she  go  back  to  him?"  And  they  often  answer  in  psychological 
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terms.  They  say,  "Well,  she  goes  back  to  him  because  she’s  hooked  on  him 
and  she  needs  him."  But  another  answer  is,  "She  goes  back  to  him  because 
she’s  going  to  starve  if  she’s  not  with  him." 

And  maybe  what  we  need  to  do  is  treat  her  with  micro  interventions  ~ 
give  her  the  self-esteem  to  make  the  choice  whether  or  not  to  leave  him  - but 
also  to  give  her  a world  in  which  a woman  raising  children  alone  is  not,  most 
of  the  time,  condemned  to  be  relatively  impoverished. 

My  final  example  is  the  working  poor.  We’ve  heard  a lot  about  them 
because  they’re  everybody’s  favorite  poverty  group  now;  they  are  "deserving." 
Children  are  "the  innocent  poor,"  and  then  we  have  the  working  poor,  who 
are  "the  deserving  poor." 

Now,  I can  remember  a time  when  an  analysis  of  why  the  working  poor 
were  poor  had  something  to  do  with  words  that  are  no  longer  in  vogue. 
Words  like  exploitation.  We  don’t  use  those  words  any  more. 

But  historically,  one  of  the  answers  to  the  problem  of  the  working  poor  in 
this  country  has  always  been  unions.  Many  people  who  today  are  not  poor  -- 
like  steel  workers  for  example,  those  who  still  have  their  jobs  --  used  to  be  the 
working  poor. 

And  the  reason  they  are  not  the  working  poor  now  is  not  because 
individual  steel  workers  went  to  school  and  got  into  a training  program.  And 
it’s  not  even  because  somebody  improved  the  quality  of  the  urban  public 
education  system.  It’s  because  they  got  a union  and  they  went  on  strike,  and 
as  a result  of  that,  they  were  able  to  rise  out  of  the  ranks  of  the  working  poor  - 
- as  a group. 

The  people  didn’t  change,  but  the  social  environment  changed.  An 
intervention  was  made  at  a level  that  was  collective  and  systemic,  and  not 
individual. 
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I am  not  suggesting  that  the  individual  micro  interventions  are 
unnecessary.  I am  simply  suggesting  that  interventions  at  the  macro  level, 
combined  with  interventions  at  the  micro  level,  are  what  is  really  required. 

Now,  to  bring  us  back  to  political  will:  it  seems  to  me  that  generating 
political  will  to  eliminate  poverty  in  an  environment  in  which  the  poor  are 
seen  as  diseased  is  going  to  be  very,  very  difficult. 

Part  of  the  reason  we  got  a Social  Security  system  - which  is  surely  one  of 
the  greatest  anti-poverty  policies  this  country  has  ever  had  --  is  that  the 
problem  of  poverty  among  the  elderly  was  perceived  to  be  greater  than  the 
individual.  People  realized  that  the  problem  required  not  a micro 
intervention,  but  a macro  intervention. 

And  collective  social  actors  came  together  to  push  for  that  kind  of 
systemic  change;  that  is,  a retirement  system  which  would  support  people  who 
were  no  longer  working  for  pay. 

If  the  problems  are  perceived  as  being  intrinsic  to  the  individual,  I think  it 
is  too  easy  for  people  who  are  not  beset  by  those  problems  to  write  off  the 
level  of  macro  intervention. 

And  if  the  poor  have  their  own  problems,  then  the  liberal  anti-poverty 
model  is  that  we  will  help  solve  those  problems  for  them.  (The  conservative 
model,  of  course,  is  that  they  should  pull  themselves  up  by  their  own 
bootstraps.) 

The  liberal  model  is  very  service-intensive:  we  give  the  poor  things  they 
need  - better  education,  access  to  day  care,  access  to  affordable  housing. 

The  political  problem  that  the  liberal  model  generates,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
that  then  you  have  created  a group  of  people  who  have  access  to  something 
that  other  people  want  and  don’t  have. 
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There  are  a lot  of  people  who  want  more  affordable  housing  in  this  city. 
And  some  of  them  are  not  poor.  And  some  of  them  are  not  going  to  be 
touched  by  any  of  your  efforts. 

There  are  a lot  of  people  in  this  community  who  need  good  day  care  - 
not  just  ET-"'  participants.  And  they  get  angry  when  the  ET  participants  run  to 
the  head  of  the  queue  for  day  care. 

There  are  a lot  of  people  in  this  town  who  would  like  to  have  better 
schools.  And  they  get  angry  when  the  poor  are  perceived  to  be  the  population 
whose  schools  are  going  to  be  improved. 

What  we’ve  done,  in  other  words,  is  assume  that  the  poor  are  diseased. 
And  therefore,  we  have  responded  by  meeting  "their  needs."  And  the  political 
problem  that  that  generates  - and  I think  it’s  a very  serious  one  --  is  that  if  we 
are  meeting  the  needs  of  the  poor,  we  will  have  backlash  and  resentment  from 
the  non-poor,  particularly  in  an  environment  of  shrinking  resources  - 
shrinking  pies. 

And  clearly,  as  I think  Michael  Katz"^  and  others  have  said,  in  this 
environment  of  shrinking  pies,  the  backlash  element  combines  with  elements 
that  we’ve  seen  throughout  the  history  of  the  U.S.  welfare  state  - racism  and 
nativism  --  to  create  retrenchment  and  reaction. 

Now,  if  we  can  find  some  way  to  shift  the  metaphor  so  that  the  economy  is 
not  seen  as  fundamentally  healthy,  and  the  individuals  who  are  poor  are  not 
seen  as  fundamentally  diseased,  so  that  those  who  are  poor  are  not  perceived 
as  having  access  to  a set  of  services  and  supports  to  which  the  non-poor  do  not 
have  access  - that,  it  seems  to  me,  is  essential  to  constructing  a different  kind 
of  political  will. 


^Employment  and  Training  Choices,  a program  for  welfare  mothers  in  Massachusetts. 
^See  Seminar  Four  in  this  series,  available  from  the  Boston  Foundation. 
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And  it’s  a political  will  which  will  countenance  the  micro  interventions 
because  it  perceives  them  as  being  necessitated  by  the  macro  environment. 
It’s  not  that  these  people  have  made  bad  choices  that  require  them  to  have 
more  supports,  but  that  the  system  as  a whole  is  not  serving  their  needs  or 
anybody  else’s  needs  in  certain  ways. 

There  are  a lot  of  people  who  would  like  to  have  these  macro 
interventions,  I can  assure  you,  and  most  of  them  aren’t  poor,  in  fact.  So 
there’s  a whole  set  of  macro  interventions  which  require  political  will  and 
which  we  get  the  old-fashioned  way,  the  way  we  always  got  them  --  that  is,  we 
organized.  We  put  together  coalitions  of  people.  We  took  reform-minded 
elements  of  the  power  structure,  and  we  combined  their  efforts  with  efforts 
from  the  grassroots. 

That’s  how  we  got  Social  Security,  it’s  how  we  got  job  safety  and  health 
regulation.  It’s  how  we’ve  gotten  virtually  all  of  the  legislative  changes  in  the 
political  and  social  and  economic  environment  which  I think  are  an  essential 
dimension  of  any  attempt  to  eliminate  persistent  poverty. 

Thank  you. 
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GROUP  DISCUSSION 


Speaker  One: 

Teresa,  you  talked  a bit  about  the  Massachusetts  economy  and  the 
Massachusetts  Miracle  in  the  beginning  of  your  discussion.  I’d  like  to  hear 
more  about  how  you  see  the  so-called  "healthy  economy"  that  we  thought  we 
had  in  relationship  to  the  extent  of  poverty  during  that  economy. 

Teresa  Amott: 

I think  part  of  what  we  now  know,  through  the  work  of  people  like 
William  Julius  Wilson,^  is  that  an  economy  whose  occupational  structure  is 
primarily  based  on  highly  professional  jobs  - high  tech,  finance,  insurance, 
real  estate,  etc.  — is  not,  generally  speaking,  going  to  generate  positions  for 
people  with  lower  educational  levels. 

So,  the  fact  that  we  didn’t  have  a manufacturing-driven  economic  boom, 
but  that  instead  we  had  an  economic  boom  that  was  very  much  derived  from 
the  technological  industry  base  on  the  one  hand,  and  then  the  business  service 
industries  that  fed  it  - the  hotels,  data  processing,  security  guard  industry;  all 
of  those  are  derivative  or  spin-offs  of  the  technology-based  industry  - meant 
that  we  created  job  slots  at  the  bottom  and  at  the  top,  but  very  few  in  the 
middle. 

And  the  slots  at  the  bottom  were  those  jobs  that  I would  suggest  would 
benefit  from  some  macro  intervention  on  the  union  level,  just  to  name  one. 
And  the  slots  at  the  top  are  not  going  to  be  achievable  by  most  of  the  people 
who  come  out  of  the  Boston  public  school  system,  as  it’s  presently  constituted. 

That  brings  me  to  another  point.  Sometimes,  in  conversations  like  this, 
because  the  micro  intervention  level  has  been  so  much  stressed,  I find  myself 


^Author  of  The  Truly  Disadvantaged:  The  Inner  City,  the  Underclass,  and  Public  Policy,  The 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  1987. 
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being  perhaps  deliberately  more  provocative  on  the  macro  level  than  I might 
otherwise  be  in  calmer  circles.  So,  let  me  be  deliberately  provocative. 

You  hear  a lot  about  the  failure  of  the  urban  public  school  system  --  not 
just  Boston,  but  nation-wide.  And  Fd  like  to  suggest  that  maybe  the  public 
school  system  hasn’t  failed  at  all,  that  maybe  it’s  doing  exactly  what  it’s 
supposed  to  do  - which  is  to  trap  people  into  the  bottom  of  the  labor  market. 

And  therefore,  in  fact,  it  has  a remarkable  success  rate.  It’s  been  doing  it 
for  quite  some  time,  without,  it  seems,  much  possibility  of  intervention  from 
the  outside. 

If  what  we  wanted  to  do  was  make  the  school  system  truly  an  engine  of 
class  mobility,  we’d  probably  have  to  set  it  up  very  differently  from  the  way  it 
is  now. 

Twenty  years  ago,  in  Britain  - a more  consciously  class-stratified  society  - 
there  was  a tremendous  amount  of  research  into  the  ways  in  which  schools 
reproduced  class  structure.  Schools  took  working-class  kids  and  taught  them 
how  to  become  manual  laborers,  cutting  off  aspirations  toward  any  other  type 
of  work.  And  it  had  to  do  with  learning  styles  that  were  essentially 
disciplinary.  It  had  to  do  with  curricula  that  were  not  well-connected  to 
upper-class  jobs,  etc. 

I would  suggest  that  that  literature  is  becoming  more  relevant  to  our 
country  than  ever  before. 

So,  I think  what  we  have  had  in  Massachusetts  is:  1)  an  industrial 
structure  that,  as  it  deindustrialized,  as  William  Julius  Wilson  has  said,  created 
fewer  ladders  out  of  poverty  for  people;  and  then  2)  a school  system  that 
proceeded  to  do  what  it  always  had  done,  which  is  prepare  people  for  the 
available  jobs. 
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Nobody’s  going  to  take  a job  as  a dishwasher  on  the  night  shift  unless  they 
don’t  have  alternatives. 

I don’t  want  to  be  cynical  or  conspiratorial.  This  is  not  a "grand  plan." 
But  all  I’m  suggesting  is  that  the  school  system  will  relate  people  to  the 
existing  jobs  unless  we  intervene  in  ways  that  transform  what’s  happening  in 
the  schools  now. 

Speaker  Two: 

The  projection  is  that  85  percent  of  the  labor  force  in  the  year  2000  is 
going  to  be  comprised  of  women,  minorities  and  foreign-born,  but  that  the 
jobs  available  are  going  to  require  a high  skill  level  ~ at  least  one  to  two  years 
of  college  or  some  technical  background. 

People  were  leaving  public  schools  all  along,  and  they  were  effectively 
absorbed  into  the  economy.  But  now,  a strong  back  isn’t  needed  in  this 
country.  And  we  are  getting  to  the  point  where  a strong  back  is  really  not 
going  to  be  much  needed  in  the  world. 

Given  that  projection  and  the  current  state,  not  only  of  the  Boston  public 
school  system,  but  urban  school  systems  across  the  country,  how  do  you  begin 
to  reconcile  those  who  drop  out  with  the  needs  of  the  economy,  when  they 
don’t  have  the  requisite  skill  level  to  effectively  compete,  even  for  the  most 
basic  entry-level  positions? 

What  kinds  of  interventions  do  you  feel  need  to  take  place  over  the  next 
five  to  ten  years,  if  we’re  not  going  to  repeat  in  the  next  century  the  same 
mistakes  that  we’ve  made  in  this  one? 
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Teresa  Amott: 

I think  the  problem  is  even  more  complex,  in  that  I think  that  if  people 
cannot  take  the  jobs  that  are  being  created  because  they  don’t  have  the  skills, 
what  will  happen  is  that  those  jobs  will  be  transformed. 

You  begin  to  see  that  already.  When  the  kid  working  at  McDonald’s 
cannot  make  basic  change,  the  machine  starts  to  make  it  for  him.  When  the 
kids  can’t  read,  the  employers  put  pictures  on  the  keys. 

So,  one  possible  outcome  — which  is  a scary  one  — is  that,  as  people  are 
less  and  less  qualified,  the  jobs  will  be  transformed,  through  automation 
primarily,  in  ways  that  deskill. 

And,  of  course,  what  goes  along  with  that  is  lower  wages.  Because  as  the 
people  acquire  fewer  skills,  they  are  more  easily  replaceable,  and  there’s  no 
reason  to  pay  them  as  much. 

To  pick  up  another  point  that  you  made  about  strong  backs  not  being 
needed,  I should  add  that  my  friends  who  are  economists  in  the  Third  World 
are  particularly  worried  about  this  issue.  The  only  - what  economists  call 
"comparative  advantage"  - of  the  Third  World  has  been  that  they’ve  had  a 
low-wage  labor  pool,  so  they  could  get  some  of  the  jobs  that  left  U.S.  shores. 

But  that  low-wage  labor  pool  is  now  becoming  irrelevant,  because 
machines  can  substitute  for  people.  You  now  can  sew  garments  without 
Asian  or  Caribbean  seamstresses.  You  don’t  need  a human  at  the  machine 
any  more.  And  the  economists  are  scared  to  death  that  - as  you  say,  in  the 
U.S.  you  don  t need  a strong  back  — in  the  Third  World  you  may  not  need 
nimble  fingers  at  a sewing  machine,  either. 

And  what  is  the  source  of  employment  going  to  be  in  that  context? 

So,  I think  there  are  really  two  parts  to  the  whole  question.  One  is:  "What 
is  the  intervention  into  the  school  system?"  But  I think  the  other  one  is: 
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”What  will  be  the  intervention  into  the  job,  into  the  labor  market,  that  needs 
to  be  created?” 

I am  concerned  about  a strategy  that  focuses  on  the  school  system, 
attempting  to  give  everyone  who  comes  out  of  the  school  system  the  skills  they 
need  for  the  jobs,  because  I’m  afraid  the  jobs  will  be  changing  faster  than  the 
people  whom  we  are  educating. 

But  how  do  you  change  the  jobs?  Now,  that’s  a lot  harder  than  changing 
the  school  system.  But  it’s  not  impossible.  If  we  had  had  a different  National 
Labor  Relations  Board^  since  1980,  we  would  have  seen  different  outcomes  in 
the  labor  market. 

To  come  back  to  the  schools:  I think  it  is  clear  that  the  kinds  of  radical 
interventions  that  you  need  are  those  that  break  that  functional  tie  between 
the  school  system  and  the  low  end  of  the  labor  market,  that  would  make  the 
schools  no  longer  places  that  train  people  to  accept  a lower  status. 

I’m  sorry  that  Bob  Moses'^  isn’t  here,  because  I think  the  Algebra  Project 
is  an  example  of  that.  It’s  a project  that  says,  "This  school  will  no  longer 
consent  to  producing  a whole  generation  of  kids  who  are  math-illiterate, 
letting  the  math-literate  kids  come  out  of  Andover  and  Exeter.  We’re  going 
to  achieve  math-literacy  here.”  He  knows  much  better  than  I what,  exactly, 
one  has  to  do  to  make  this  kind  of  change  happen. 

Part  of  the  answer,  of  course,  is  to  involve  the  parents  and  community  in 
saying,  ”We  reject  this  role.  We  are  not  going  to  reproduce  poverty  here.  We 
will  not  accept  the  lower  set  of  expectations,  aspirations,  and  achievement 
that  goes  with  educating  functionally  to  the  job  market  that’s  out  there.” 


^During  the  past  ten  years,  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  has  ruled  in  favor  of 
employers  in  labor  disputes  more  often  than  in  favor  of  workers. 

'^Robert  Moses  is  the  Director  of  the  Algebra  Project,  a program  to  develop  math  literacy  in 
the  Boston  public  schools. 
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Now,  on  the  job  market  side:  there  are  a million  interventions  that  are 
required.  Changing  the  job  market  is  the  hardest  thing  in  the  world.  The 
labor  market  is,  as  they  say,  the  belly  of  the  beast.  It’s  easier  to  fit  the  people 
into  the  labor  market  than  to  change  the  labor  market  to  fit  the  people. 

But  we  know  some  things  about  that.  We  know  that  minimum  wage 
legislation  helps  change  the  labor  market.  We  know  that  unions  help  change 
the  labor  market.  We  know  that  workers  who  come  to  the  labor  market  with 
higher  skills,  workers  who  learn  to  be  entitled  as  workers,  are  different  kinds 
of  workers.  If  they  know  they  can  walk  off  the  job  because  it’s  unsafe,  the  job 
will  become  safer.  If  they  think  they  have  to  stay  there  because  they’re  going 
to  be  fired,  the  job  won’t  be  safe. 

Better  worker  compensation,  unemployment  compensation  --  all  of  those 
things  that  are  part  of  the  floor,  that  bolster  the  floor  of  the  labor  market  in 
terms  of  rights,  benefits,  income,  unions,  legislation,  etc.  - we  just  have  to 
strengthen  those.  They’ve  been  eroded  very  seriously  over  the  past  ten  years, 
but  we  can  strengthen  them. 

On  the  question  of  technological  change:  if  you  have  some  kind  of 
bargaining  power,  whether  it  be  a union  or  an  employee  association,  or  some 
kind  of  outside  pressure  placed  upon  employers  in  the  design  of  jobs, 
technology  can  change.  These  decisions  are  not  technologically  driven.  You 
don’t  design  a job  because  it  has  to  be  that  way  technologically.  You  design 
the  job  because  you  are  seeking  to  survive  in  a competitive  business 
environment.  And  there  are  ways  to  alter  that  environment  so  that  employers 
will  create  a different  labor  market. 

Again,  minimum  wage  laws  are  one  of  those  ways,  because  they  level  the 
playing  field  at  a higher  level  across  employers.  You  can’t  go  to  an  individual 
employer  and  say  "Gee,  we’d  like  you  to  pay  higher  wages."  Because  then  that 
employer  will  be  at  a disadvantage  relative  to  the  next. 
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But  you  can,  through  legislation,  create  a higher  floor  (if  I may  switch 
metaphors)  in  the  labor  market,  a floor  which  will  support  workers  right 
where  they  are. 

And  I think  that  there’s  got  to  be  some  of  both  - some  improving  of  the 
educational  system  and  some  changes  in  the  job  market. 

Now,  the  question  is:  How  can  this  group  do  the  second  part? 

There  are  a whole  set  of  strategies,  from  organizing  workers  all  the  way  to 
public/private  partnerships  and  moral  suasion  — working  with  groups  of 
employers  and  trying  to  persuade  them  to  do  things  differently:  for  instance, 
’’Don’t  put  in  that  machine  with  the  little  pictures  of  the  sandwiches  on  it.”  On 
whether  negotiating  with  employers  will  work  or  not,  I suspect  there’s  a 
difference  of  opinion  in  this  room. 

Speaker  Two: 

My  concern  is  that  we  cannot  compete  with  technology.  And  what  I mean 
by  that  is,  that  if  we  get  on  the  playing  field  to  fight  against  technological 
improvement  - robotics,  etc.  - we’re  going  to  lose. 

What  we  have  to  do  is  to  try  to  be  compatible  with  the  needs  of 
technology,  in  a way  that  also  enhances  the  development  of  individuals,  so 
that  they  can  gain  additional  skills,  thus  making  us  more  competitive  - not 
only  here  but  within  the  context  of  a global  economy. 

If  not  - as  labor  markets  begin  to  erode  even  in  Third  World  countries  ~ 
how  can  we  possibly  compete?  We  can’t  compete  at  that  lower  level  of  skills 
even  now. 

So,  it  seems  to  me  that  unless  we  become  a very  skilled  nation,  able  to 
provide  a host  of  different  skills  in  a number  of  different  fields,  I just  don’t  see 
how  we  can  prevail. 
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And  the  question  that’s  still  nagging  at  me  is:  how  do  we  get  that 
meaningful  working  relationship  with  technological  advancement  which  has 
always  been  our  forte?  Our  advantage  over  the  rest  of  the  world  has  always 
been  that  we  have  been  able  to  be  more  innovative  and  creative.  I don’t  see 
how  that’s  going  to  change.  How  do  we  create  that  environment  where  we’re 
not  at  each  other’s  throats,  with  business  saying,  "Well,  I’ve  got  to  go  with 
robotics,  that’s  the  direction";  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  human 
development  side  has  got  to  be  enhanced  as  well? 

Teresa  Amott: 

I think  I’m  saying  something  fundamentally  different.  I think  I’m  saying 
that  the  power,  to  raise  a word  we  haven’t  used  yet,  lies  with  the  technology  - 
unless  we  take  it  back.  And  unless  we  find  some  way  to  control  that 
technology,  we  will  be  playing  a catch-up  game  which  I’m  not  sure  we  can  win. 
I think  that’s  part  of  what  I’m  trying  to  say.  Which  doesn’t  make  the  problem 
easier;  it  makes  it  harder. 

Speaker  Three: 

Earlier  you  said  that  you  don’t  believe  it’s  a conspiracy,  but  I would 
suggest  that  it’s  rather  apparent  that  it  is. 

Teresa  Amott: 

I never  believe  in  conspiracy  when  someone  else  has  provided  the  dinner. 
[Laughter,  ] 

Speaker  Three: 

Well,  let’s  stop  and  think  about  it.  In  Haiti,  years  ago,  they  taught  the 
workers  to  deal  with  different  color-coded  wires  to  make  digital  boards  and  all 
kinds  of  things. 
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When  we  stop  and  think  about  the  fact  that  we  prohibited  the  socialist 
countries  from  getting  certain  kinds  of  machinery,  even  when  they  wanted  to 
create  that  type  of  competitive  edge,  and  now  we’re  going  to  westernize  them 
and  they’re  going  to  become  second-class  educated  labor,  which  is  going  to 
make  the  competition  even  that  much  worse... 

And  when  we  look  at  what  happened  in  Japan  as  late  as  yesterday,  when 
one  of  their  highest  ranking-officials  suggested  that,  because  not  enough 
children  are  being  born,  women  should  get  out  of  the  work  force,  then  there, 
in  fact,  seems  to  be  a global  western  conspiracy. 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  we  have  to  do  is  go  forward  with  a full-grown 
campaign,  making  this  point,  and  moving  forward  from  there. 

Teresa  Amott: 

Well,  obviously,  I agree.  Group  dynamics  are  such  that  you  always  try  to 
take  a position  which  then  provokes  somebody  else,  who  has  legitimacy  in  the 
group,  to  make  your  point. 

But  I think  it’s  a very  serious  problem,  and  I don’t  think  we  can  catch  up 
with  interventions  in  the  schools.  I really  don’t,  because  the  technology  will  be 
ahead  of  us  every  single  step  of  the  way. 

I think  you  can  push  at  the  margins  of  the  problem  through  training  and 
developing  skills.  But  ultimately,  unless  you  transform  the  environment 
people  are  working  in,  you  cannot  succeed. 

I should  say  what  I mean  by  conspiracy.  I don’t  think  that  there’s  a group 
of  people  gathering  to  talk  about  persistent  wealth,  just  as  we’re  gathered 
here  to  talk  about  persistent  poverty. 

But  the  point  is,  nobody  needs  to  convene  them.  Nobody  needs  to 
convene  'The  Persistent  Wealth  Group"  to  sit  around  and  figure  out,  "How 
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are  we  going  to  hang  on  to  it?"  or,  "How  are  we  going  to  generate  more  of  it?" 
Because  society  does  that  for  them.  That’s  what’s  happening  all  the  time. 

I mean,  that’s  the  other  side  of  poverty,  that  somebody  benefits.  The 
other  side  of  the  working  poor  is  that  somebody’s  profits  are  higher  because 
workers  aren’t  getting  paid  very  much. 

Cesar  Chavez®  knew  that.  Chavez  decided  that  he  wanted  to  organize  the 
farm  workers,  because  he  felt  farm  workers  should  have  a better  life.  He 
didn’t  figure  out  how  to  get  them  all  into  training  programs.  He  went  out  and 
he  marched  and  he  struck  ~ you  know,  '"Viva  la  huelga^ 

He  had  a different  notion,  because  his  analysis  of  why  people  were  poor 
had  to  do  with  the  flip  side  that  somebody  else  was  getting  richer. 

And  every  time  you  look  at  poverty,  there  is  somebody  who’s  benefiting 
from  it.  And  therefore,  your  intervention  must  be  aimed  at  those  who  benefit 
as  well  as  those  who  lose  ~ and  ideally  you  organize  those  who  lose  to  change 
the  rules  so  that  the  people  who  are  sitting  around  in  their  persistent  wealth 
seminars  have  a changed  environment  to  work  with. 

Speaker  Four: 

I agree  completely  with  Speaker  Three  - I do  believe  that  there  is  a 
conspiracy. 

Thank  you  for  coming,  Teresa,  because  I think  you  bring  a breath  of 
economic  reality  to  these  discussions. 

You  said  something  about  transformation.  And  that’s  a very  key  word. 


®C6sar  Chavez,  organizer  of  migrant  workers  in  California. 

translation:  "Long  live  the  strike."  This  was  the  slogan  of  the  Chavez  supporters. 
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And  I think  that  the  distinction  has  to  be  made  between  transformation 
and  reclamation.  I think  that  those  of  us  in  this  room  have  been  involved  -- 1 
know  I have  for  the  last  20  years  ~ in  reclamation.  And  Fm  also  here  to  say  it 
doesn’t  work. 

It  doesn’t  work,  because  everything  got  worse.  There  are  more  homeless 
people  now;  there  are  more  homeless  women  now,  worse  health  care...  I 
mean,  you  name  it  and  it’s  worse  than  it  was. 

I also  think  that  what  you’re  suggesting,  rather  than  services  and  endless 
services  that  go  nowhere,  is  that  poor  people  need  a decent  standard  of  living. 
And  it’s  as  simple  as  that.  Think  how  many  people  are  homeless  because  they 
can’t  afford  to  live  anywhere  any  more. 

And  there  are  interpreters  of  needs,  and  then  there  are  need 
satisfactions.  And  an  awful  lot  of  money,  in  the  past  20  years  of  my  life, 
anyway,  has  gone  to  the  interpreters.  And  I question  that.  I mean,  it  seems  to 
me  that  if  you  have  a decent  standard  of  living,  you  can  get  your  own  day  care. 
You  can  get  your  own  school.  You  can  have  your  own  doctors;  you  can  get 
your  own  pediatrician. 

But  I think  the  problem,  as  I see  it,  is  that  American  conservatism,  a long 
time  ago,  set  the  terms  of  the  debate.  And  we  have  not  had  anything  to 
challenge  those  terms.  It’s  not  the  debate;  it’s  the  terms  of  the  debate  that 
have  been  set. 

I saw  altruism  carried  to  the  state  of  the  art  in  Massachusetts, 
unfortunately.  Out  of  a sense  of  altruism,  we  created  a shelter  industry  when 
we  should  have  been  creating  housing  and  jobs.  But  for  some  reason  or  other, 
we  created  the  shelters,  and  that  had  to  fit  this  new  need,  rather  than  create  a 
need  for  a new  ethic.  We  simply  didn’t  do  it. 
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There  was  never  a Massachusetts  Miracle,  not  to  my  crowd.  My  crowd 
kept  getting  worse  and  worse  off.  We  moved  from  a manufacturing  industry 
to  a service  industry...  By  the  way,  you  mentioned  a group  of  people  who  call 
themselves  a service  industry:  finance,  insurance  and  real  estate;  they  used  to 
call  themselves  FIRE  - but  they  stopped  because  it  was  so  naughty. 

I’m  getting  to  the  question. 

We  have  developed  an  academic  professional  pedagogy  to  help  deal  with 
and  cope  with  rather  than  solve  the  problems  of  homelessness  and  poverty. 
These  professional  pedagogues  are  telling  mothers  how  to  cope  with  their 
kids,  and  what  is  wrong  with  them.  They  say  things  like  "she  has  a little 
addiction  problem"  or  "she  doesn’t  know  how  to  manage  her  money." 

What  the  hell  is  the  matter  with  us?  Poor  people  are  just  as  capable  of 
coming  to  those  glorious  recognitions  as  a $30,000  or  $35,000  professional 
who  just  got  her  Ph.D.  in  urbanology.  The  service  industry  - pitting  the  poor 
against  the  near-poor  and  the  working  poor  --  has  created  a violent 
environment,  a violent  environment. 

I said  five  years  ago  that  people  would  be  killing  each  other  in  the  streets. 
No  one  paid  any  attention  to  me.  A dominant  culture  determines  the 
economy:  who  gets  the  cardboard  box  and  who  gets  the  condo.  We  have 
been  accommodating  ourselves  to  this  dominant  culture  for  much  too  long.  I 
mean,  I remember  20  years  ago  we  were  fighting  all  of  this,  and  now,  we’ve 
simply  accommodated  it.  We’ve  simply  accommodated  ourselves  to  it. 

So,  Teresa,  if  you  had  your  druthers,  where  would  you  like  to  see  the 
Boston  Foundation  Seminars  on  Persistent  Wealth  going,  as  far  as  changing 
the  terms  of  the  debate  are  concerned? 
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Teresa  Amott: 

Well,  I am  going  to  follow  your  lead  and  tell  two  stories  before  I get  to  my 
answer,  just  as  you  told  a few  before  you  got  to  the  question:  just  two  quick 
stories  on  the  environment  of  conservatism  and  altruism. 

In  Pennsylvania  - and  I remember  WBZ  in  Boston  did  the  same  thing 
when  I lived  here  - a local  television  station  has  been  running  a little  series  of 
public  service  ads  urging  people  to  volunteer.  They  tell  some  heart-breaking 
story  of  some  poor,  pathetic  person,  and  then  they  tell  about  some  wonderful 
volunteer,  and  then  they  say,  "Take  five  minutes  - Time  to  Care." 

And  I sit  there  and  I want  to  say,  "How  about  ’time  to  vote'T  Or  how 
about  "time  to  get  angry''  instead  of  "time  to  care"?  And  that’s  actually  part  of 
my  answer. 

One  thing  that  we  need  to  be  stressing  is  that,  in  the  same  five  minutes 
that  you  teach  one  person  how  to  fish  --  or  whatever  that  thing  is  that  you’re 
supposed  to  be  teaching  them  ~ you  can  teach  them  how  to  vote.  And  you 
can  teach  them  how  to  distinguish  an  elected  official  who  is  working  in  their 
interest,  from  one  who  isn’t. 

And  then  maybe  poor  people  would  organize  forums,  and  they  would  try 
to  get  their  elected  officials  to  come,  and  they  would  grill  them  with  questions 
like,  "What  have  you  done  for  me  lately?"  The  kind  of  phone  call  that  comes 
into  the  White  House  all  the  time  from  the  savings  and  loans  - "What  have 
you  done  for  us  lately?"  - ought  to  be  coming  into  the  State  House  right  now 
from  poor  people. 

So  I guess  that’s  one  of  my  answers.  Of  course,  the  Southwest  Voter 
Registration  project  is  a famous  example  of  that  kind  of  thing. 

The  other  story  I’d  like  to  tell  comes  from  an  article  I read  about  squatter 
settlements  in  the  Third  World. 
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It  said  that  there  are  two  ways  of  thinking  about  a squatters’  settlement 
on  the  edge  of  a major  industrial  city.  One  is  to  view  it  as  a disease  — urban 
blight  - and  follow  the  1950s,  ’60s  model  of  "just  raze  it  --  remove  it." 

But  the  other  is  to  recognize  that  what  a squatters’  settlement  represents 
is  the  indigenous  self-help  efforts  of  poor  people  to  shelter  themselves.  And 
that,  in  fact,  if  you  looked  carefully,  in  the  context  of  this  particular  Third 
World  situation,  it  was  not  a second-best  strategy,  it  was  the  best  strategy  for 
them. 

The  reason  it  was  a good  strategy  is  that  when  you  are  living  in  a 
squatters’  settlement,  you  pay  no  rent.  And  this  enables  you  to  take  your 
meager  earnings  from  whatever  you  are  doing  - perhaps  participating  in  the 
informal  economy  - save  up  those  earnings,  and  eventually  return  to  the 
countryside  and  buy  land. 

Now,  if  you  take  those  people  and  you  destroy  their  squatters’  settlement, 
and  you  stick  them  in  public  housing  ~ nice  cinder  block,  row  upon  row  of 
public  housing  in  which  they  have  to  pay  even  a minimal  fraction  of  their 
income  for  rent  - what  you’ve  done  is  undermine  their  strategy,  and  their  life 
plan,  which  is  to  go  back  to  the  country  and  to  farm  the  way  they’ve  always 
wanted  to,  only  to  own  land  instead  of  being  a tenant.  Because  you’ve 
changed  things  so  that  they  have  to  pay  rent,  they  can’t  save  any  money  to  go 
back  to  the  country. 

So  that’s  part  of  your  other  point,  which  is  that  when  we  define  the  needs 
for  others,  we  often  are  missing  something  very  vital  about  the  way  they 
organize  their  own  lives  in  the  context  of  systemic  problems. 

Now,  it  also  suggests  that  you  not  only  do  not  want  to  tear  apart  their 
community,  but  that  a little  land  reform  would  help,  too,  so  they  could  actually 
afford  the  parcel  of  land  in  the  country. 
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Now,  a Third  World  squatters’  settlement  is,  perhaps,  no  longer  as 
irrelevant  an  example  in  the  United  States  today  as  it  once  might  have  been.  I 
think  it’s  a metaphor  for  the  kinds  of  things  that  you’re  talking  about:  that  we 
disorganize  the  strategies  that  communities  of  low-income  people  have 
already  developed  when  we  come  in  with  interventions  that  are  not,  in  any 
sense,  based  upon  their  own  strategies  and  needs  and  view  of  themselves. 

What,  then,  should  the  Boston  Foundation  do? 

Well,  clearly,  one  thing  is  to  support,  wherever  they  exist,  those 
independent  strategies,  those  communities  which  are,  in  fact,  already 
developing  tactics  for  dealing  with  these  things.  It  also  suggests  that  you  need 
to  raise  "the  time  to  vote,"  versus  "time  to  care"  kinds  of  questions.  It  means 
that  you  need  to  support  organizations  that  are  aimed  at  more  fundamental 
legislative  changes.  If  a group  has  as  its  goal  a macro  intervention  like 
organizing  to  change  the  minimum  wage,  then  that’s  worthy  of  support,  along 
with  groups  organizing  to  meet  micro  intervention  needs  --  expanding  Head 
Starts,  providing  job  counseling  to  youth,  or  support  groups  for  single 
mothers. 

I am  not  saying  that  micro  interventions  are  bad.  But  I am  saying  that,  in 
the  context  of  a social  and  political  and  economic  structure  that  generates 
persistent  poverty,  the  micro  interventions  are  simply  not  enough.  And  the 
macro  interventions  that  I think  are  the  best  are  those  that  involve  low- 
income  people  in  their  own  self-determination,  because  those  programs 
change  the  way  they  see  themselves  and  the  world. 

Now,  there’s  a lot  of  evidence  about  this  from  the  Third  World.  So  I 
suppose  that  another  thing  that  the  Boston  Foundation  should  do  is  bring  in 
speakers  from  the  Third  World,  both  abroad  and  here.  There  are  pockets  of 
Third  World  conditions  in  this  country,  too.  Because  there  are  people  there 
who  have  already  developed  strategies  that  are  indigenous  in  the  sense  that 
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they  arise  out  of  the  community  and  the  community’s  own  culture  and  its  own 
appreciation  of  the  constraints  that  exist. 

(Now,  I’m  personally  very  happy  that  I got  in  under  the  wire  before  you 
start  bringing  in  the  people  who  aren’t  the  academics  and  the  "poverty 
experts"...  And  certainly  if  you  wanted  to  have  a second  round  of  previous 
speakers,  I think  that  would  very  useful,  of  course!  As  I said,  wherever  there’s 
poverty,  there’s  enrichment  on  the  other  side.) 

In  short,  I think  that  we  have  to  discover  what  is  functional  about  the  ways 
people  live  their  lives,  and  then  bolster  that  ~ particularly  where  what  is 
functional  is  happening  or  could  potentially  happen  in  a collective  sense, 
rather  than  in  an  individual  sense.  A lot  of  individual  attempts  to  cope  would 
work  a lot  better  if  those  people  were  joined  with  other  individuals. 

It’s  like  the  principle  of  jujitsu,  or  Tai  Chi;  you  go  with  the  flow,  instead  of 
against  it.  You  use  the  energy  of  the  community  that’s  already  there,  instead 
of  trying  to  infuse  the  community  with  energy  that  comes  from  outside. 

Now,  part  of  the  reason  I say  all  this  is  that  I grew  up  in  Latin  America.  I 
was  there  at  a time  when  AID^^  was  attempting  to  tell  people  how  to  live  their 
lives.  And,  of  course,  the  stunning  economic  miracles  of  Honduras  and  El 
Salvador  are  testimonies  to  our  success  there. 

But  those  people  had  a way  of  life,  much  of  it  land-based,  subsistence 
production,  and  we  wiped  it  out.  If  you  think,  as  AID  did  in  those  years,  that 
there’s  no  viable  economic  strategy  already  there,  and  you  see  yourself  as 
bringing  that  strategy,  then  what  you  do  is  ultimately  destabilizing. 

But  I think  it’s  very  hard  to  find  those  viable  indigenous  strategies, 
because  people  like  me  are  not  trained  to  look  for  them.  We  are  trained  in  a 
disease  model  of  poverty.  We  are  trained  to  look  for  quantifiable  results. 

i^Agency  for  International  Development. 
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We  need  quantitative  data,  but  we  also  need  to  collect  some  of  the  kinds 
of  data  that  show  what  people  are  already  doing  to  cope  with  their  situation. 
One  example  is  the  question  in  your  survey about  what  community  agencies 
the  poor  are  aware  of. 

For  instance,  there  are  things  we  need  to  know  about  self-employment, 
often  in  the  informal  economy.  If  we  could  formalize  those  jobs,  pull  them 
out  of  the  informal  economy,  give  them  adequate  wages  and  benefits,  make 
them  no  longer  illegal  or  undocumented  --  those  are  all  ways  of  building  on 
the  strategies  people  already  have. 

Speaker  Five: 

Teresa,  assuming  that  where  you’re  headed  is  towards  some  sort  of 
universal  children’s  allowance  to  replace  our  current  cash  assistance  program, 
is  it  realistic  to  think  that  we  can  do  that  on  our  own  in  Massachusetts  without 
the  federal  government?  Or  are  we  really  talking  about  trying  to  move  the 
federal  government,  as  well? 

Teresa  Amott: 

I think  it’s  very  hard  to  take  any  kind  of  redistributive  program  on  a small 
scale.  You  know,  the  largest  redistributive  program  we  have  in  the  country  is 
Social  Security.  It’s  actually  more  redistributive  than  the  income  tax,  which 
essentially  has  a flat  impact.  It  seems  clear  that  there  needs  to  be  some  sort  of 
federal-level  redistribution. 


the  Midst  of  Plenty,"  a survey  on  poverty  in  Boston,  available  from  the  Boston 
Foundation. 
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Now,  there  are  states  that  have  tried  to  institute  pieces  of  the  kind  of 
program  we’re  talking  about,  like  Washington  state,  with  its  Family 
Independence  Plan.12  So  you  can  make  adjustments  at  the  margin. 

There  are  things  you  could  do  with  the  Massachusetts  income  tax  that 
would  approximate  a children’s  allowance.  If  you  call  it  a children’s 
allowance,  it’s  harder  to  get  than  if  you  just  tinker  --  like  Ellwood’s^^ 
suggestion  about  the  earned  income  tax  credit:  essentially  indexing  it,  making 
it  grow  for  size  of  family,  etc.  That’s  a children’s  allowance,  but  it  works 
within  the  existing  tax  structure. 

There’s  a very  limited  capacity  to  do  that  in  any  state  income  tax,  because 
the  amounts  involved  are  too  small.  You  could  put  together  some  kind  of 
comprehensive  package  that  takes  a little  bit  of  money  from  here  and  there, 
and  eventually  maybe  you’ve  raised  people’s  income  by  $1,000  ~ which  may 
be  a 25  percent  gain.  That  looks  pretty  good,  a 25  percent  gain.  Better  than 
any  employment  and  training  program  ever  designed.  And  you  could  get  it 
through  the  tax  code. 

But  it’s  still  limited  in  terms  of  people’s  actual  lives.  You  know,  25 
percent  sounds  good  if  you  have  $100,000  of  income...  So  the  capacity  of  the 
states  to  intervene  redistributively  is,  I think,  very  limited. 

On  the  other  hand,  there’s  both  good  news  and  bad  news  at  the  national 
level.  The  good  news  is  that  a lot  of  people  are  waking  up  to  the  fact  that  one 
out  of  four  pre-school  children  in  the  country  is  poor.  The  bad  news  is  that 
voters  do  not  want  any  new  taxes.  For  example,  when  the  state  of  Washington 
attempted  to  pass  a children’s  initiative  that  would  devote  more  resources 


^^The  Family  Independence  Plan  is  a program  that  provides  for  job  training,  education,  child 
support,  and  income  maintenance  for  poor  single-parent  families. 
i^David  Ellwood,  Professor  of  Public  Policy  at  the  Kennedy  School  at  Harvard  University, 
and  author  of  Poor  Support,  Poverty  in  the  American  Family,  Basic  Books,  1988. 
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towards  children  through  a special  tax,  a targeted  tax,  it  was  turned  down  by 
the  voters. 

So  it’s  not  going  to  be  easy.  But  the  point  is  that  it’s  also  necessary.  Back 
in  1951,  looking  at  Jim  Crow,  you  would  have  thought,  "Well,  it’s  not  going  to 
be  easy  to  wipe  this  system  out."  And  yet,  it  was  necessary,  so  people  started. 
(Not  that  they  started  in  ’51.)  The  point  is,  at  any  point  in  time,  looking 
ahead,  it  seems  impossible.  But  if  it  is  necessary,  you  have  to  start.  I mean, 
there’s  no  alternative  really.  And  there’s  no  alternative,  it  seems,  to  a massive 
federal  program  that  is  ultimately  redistributive  in  its  intent. 

Now,  a program  like  this  could  take  many  different  paths.  It  could  be  a 
negative  income  tax.  It  could  be  a negative  income  tax,  plus  massive  federal 
aid  to  low-income  school  districts,  accompanied  by  massive  requirements  for 
community  control.  It  could  be  the  Dellumsi"^  health  services  bill  that  many  of 
you  remember. 

I don’t  see  any  alternative  to  change  at  the  federal  level.  Maybe  other 
people  do.  I am  not  sanguine  that  state  initiatives  can  possibly  undertake  the 
level  of  redistribution  that  is  required  --  particularly  if  we  take  ourselves  out  of 
the  Boston  context  and  remember  that  we  are  in  a country  that  also  has  a 
Mississippi  and  an  Alabama  and  a Louisiana  and  a Texas:  a whole  set  of 
states  in  which  it  is  not  going  to  be  possible  to  get  the  level  of  resources,  both 
politically  and  economically,  that  the  federal  government  can  provide. 

Anna  Faith  Jones: 

Teresa,  thank  you  very  much. 


^^The  bill,  introduced  by  Congressman  Ronald  V.  Dellums  (D)  from  California,  provides 
federal  funding  for  a network  of  community-controlled  and  community-based  health 
clinics.  The  emphasis  on  the  clinics  was  on  preventative  health  care  and  on  training 
the  people  in  the  community  to  give  the  care. 
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